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Marriages Fewer This Year 


ROM data now available, it ap- 

pears that there will be about 

1,600,000 marriages in the 
United States in 1949, about 12 
percent less than the total of 1,815,- 
000 recorded in 1948. This forecast 
is based on a country-wide ques- 
tionnaire survey of marriages in 91 
large cities for the first five months 
of the year conducted by the Statis- 
tical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

The number of marriage licenses 
issued in the large urban areas 
through May of the current year 
was about one eighth less than the 
number in the corresponding months 
of 1948. The decrease represents 
a continuation of the downward 
trend which has been in evidence 
since 1946, when marriages in the 
country as a whole reached the all- 
time peak of nearly 2,300,000. For 
the January to May period, mar- 
riages were one third fewer in 1949 
than in 1946. 

The decline in marriages has been 
country-wide for the third consecu- 
tive year, as is evident from the 
table on the next page. The de- 
crease this year, however, has been 
much more uniformly distributed 


throughout the country than in the 
preceding years. The declines from 
1948 to 1949 range from an aver- 
age of 10 percent in the cities of 
the East South Central States, to 14 
percent for those in the West Cen- 
tral sections of the country. There 
is a general tendency, this year, for 
the declines to be relatively high in 
areas where they were low a year 
ago. For example, the large cities 
of the Middle Atlantic and West 
South Central regions, which showed 
above-average declines from 1948 
to 1949, recorded the smallest 
changes from 1947 to 1948. On the 
other hand, the cities in the East 
South Central States, which aver- 
aged the smallest relative decline 
from 1948 to 1949, recorded the 
largest drop in marriages from 1947 
to 1948. 

The country-wide uniformity in 
the decline of marriages this year 
is also seen in a comparison of the 
figures for the 91 cities classified 
into three broad population-size 
groups; the data appear in the 
lower tier of the table. The average 
decline in the number of marriages 
in cities with 500,000 to 1,000,000 
population (according to the 1940 
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Census) was 13.1 percent—the same 
as for all cities included in this sur- 
vey. For smaller cities the fall in 
marriages was only slightly greater, 
namely, 13.7 percent. In the five 
cities with a million or more popu- 
lation, the decline was least, as was 
also the case in the two preceding 
years. Thus, New York had 12.2 
percent fewer marriages in the first 
five months of 1949 than in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. For 
Philadelphia, the decline amounted 
to 12.8 percent; for Detroit, 12.7 
percent; and for Los Angeles, 10.5 
percent. On the other hand, Chi- 
cago reported a greater rate of de- 
crease (13.9 percent) than the aver- 
age for all cities in the country. 
Baltimore, Washington, and Cleve- 
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land, among the other cities with 
more than one half million popula- 
tion, also registered relatively large 
declines in marriages this year as 
compared with 1948. 

One of the reasons for the falling 
off in the number of marriages this 
year is obviously the depletion in 
the supply of eligible men and wo- 
men through the remarkably high 
marriage rates in the immediate 
postwar years. Among those eli- 
gible to marry, especially the di- 
vorced, the rate continues at a high 
level. In fact, according to present 
indications the marriage rate among 
eligible males (the single, widowed, 
and divorced, at ages 15 years and 
over) will be higher for 1949 than 
for any year prior to 1946. 





PERCENT DECLINE, FROM PRECEDING YEAR, IN MARRIAGE LICENSES ISSUED IN CITIES 
oF 100,000 ok Mors PoPuULATION,* ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHIC REGION AND SIZE 


oF COMMUNITY. 


1947 ro 1949 (JANUARY THROUGH May oF EAcH YEAR) 








GEOGRAPHIC REGION; 


PERCENT DECLINE FROM PRECEDING YEAR 





S1ze oF City 











1947 1948 1949 
CRP FOTAE) « s.is ns ase he oss nen 15.9 11.3 13.1 
By Region: | 
New England. .........5. 2.00.5 10.9 12.2 13.2 
Middle AtIAMtic. ...........000605. HS 6.5 13.5 
East North Central............ 13.0 10.6 13.4 
West North Central............ 18.3 14.7 14.3 
Sotthe AtieGtee.. .occic sce 20.7 17.9 13.2 
East South Central............ 22.8 27.3 10.1 
West South Central...........| pm | 9.1 14.1 
Mountain and Pacific.......... | 20.6 13.0 11.1 
By Size of City: | 
1,000,000 or More............. 14:5 7.1 12.5 
500,000—1,000,060............ i 11.8 13.1 
398 than S0O000 «on... cc eee 18.6 14.6 13.7 




















*In many instances, the basic data include the entire county in which the city is located 


Sourcs: Basic data for 1946 to 1948 from reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics; data for 
1949, obtained by questionnaire by the Statistical Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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Infant Mortality Lowest in Summer 


HE seasonal pattern of mortality 
‘Reeae infants has undergone 
very marked changes in the past 40 
years. About the turn of the cen- 
tury, summer was by far the most 
hazardous season of the year for 
babies. In the years that followed 
the situation was reversed, and the 
summer months became the safest. 
Thus, by the 1920's, the highest 
death rates among infants were re- 
corded in the late winter and the 
early spring, and the rates during 
these periods were materially above 
those for the summer months. In 
recent years, the rather wide fluctu- 
ations in the seasonal curve have 
been ironed out, so that now there 
is little variation in infant mortality 
from month to month. The summer, 
however, is still the most advan- 
tageous season by a narrow margin. 
These changes in the seasonal pat- 
tern are clearly seen in the chart on 
the following page; the data relate 
to New York State, but they are 
without doubt broadly representa- 
tive of the experience for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

The facts presented in the chart 
bear closer examination. In 1904- 
1908, the average of daily deaths 
among infants in July and August 
was more than 50 percent greater 
than the daily average for the five- 
year period as a whole. The most 
favorable months were November 
and December, when the figures 
were about 25 percent below aver- 
age. Twenty years later, however, 
infant mortality was about 20 per- 


cent below average in July, and 
nearly 25 percent above average in 
March and April. Thus, in the 
period 1924-1928, not only had the 
summer bulge in the seasonal curve 
been converted into a trough, but 
the range in monthly fluctuation 
had been measurably reduced. In 
the recent period, 1944-1948, the 
monthly variation in infant mortal- 
ity ranged only from about 5 per- 
cent below average in July to 5 per- 
cent above average in February. 
The radical modifications in the 
seasonal curve of infant mortality 
reflect the degree of progress 
achieved in controlling the various 
causes of death among babies. The 
fact that the summer has been con- 
verted from the most hazardous to 
the safest season of the year is di- 
rectly associated with the conquest 
of diarrhea and enteritis, which in 
years past took a heavy toll of in- 
fant life, especially during the 
warm months. In New York State, 
for example, the death rate from 
diarrhea and enteritis in the first 
year of life was 32.9 per 1,000 live 
births in 1904-1908; by 1924-1928, 
the rate had dropped to 7.4 per 
1,000, and by 1944-1946 (the latest 
available) it was down to 1.5, an 
over-all drop of 95 percent. Similar 
declines have been recorded in com- 
munities throughout the country. 
The proportion of all infant deaths 
resulting from diarrhea and enter- 
itis fell from nearly % to about 
1/20 between the earliest and the 
latest period. It is a striking fact 
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MONTHLY VARIATION IN INFANT MORTALITY 
NEW YORK STATE, 1904-1908 To 1944-1948 
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that 40 years ago the death rate are most prevalent during the cold 
from diarrhea and enteritis alone months. Pneumonia, for instance, 
was materially greater than is the has dropped in New York State 
present death rate under age one from 11.7 per 1,000 live births in 
from all causes combined. Many 1924-1928, to 3.0 per 1,000 in 1944- 
forces have been at work during 1946. Penicillin and the sulfa drugs 
these years to effect this remark- have played a major role in this 
able achievement in life conserva- reduction among infants. 
tion. Among these have been the It is evident from the foregoing 
improvement in the quality of that the improvement in mortality 
water, milk and other foods, the among infants is attributable largely 
better education of mothers with to the progress made in controlling 
respect to feeding and care of in- the diseases of environmental ori- 
fants, and the immensely improved = gin. Not as marked, but still of con- 
measures of general sanitation. siderable importance has been the 
The further leveling of the sea- decline in mortality from the dis- 
sonal curve of infant mortality in eases and conditions acquired dur- 
fairly recent years is the result, in ing fetal life or during birth. As a 
large measure, of the control gained result of the difference in the rate 
over the infections, many of which of improvement for these two broad 
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categories of disease, there has been 
a radical change in the proportion 
of infant deaths that occur in the 
first month of life. About 40 years 
ago, there were appreciably fewer 
deaths in the first month than in the 
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remainder of the first year. At 
present, the number of deaths in the 
first month of life is more than 
three times the total for the remain- 
ing 11 months of infancy. But these 
early deaths will continue to decline. 


War and the Sex Ratio of Births 


oEs the ratio of male to female 

births increase during and im- 
mediately after a war? A number 
of investigators, on the basis of data 
for past wars, have answered the 
question in the affirmative, advanc- 
ing various reasons for their opin- 
ion. Other observers have seriously 
questioned the validity or the in- 
terpretation of the statistics which 
have been put in evidence to sub- 
stantiate this thesis. In view of 
these differences of opinion, it is 
of interest to study the sex ratio 
of births in the United States dur- 
ing World War II. If the theory 
that the proportion of the sexes at 
birth is affected by war has validity, 
it should have been demonstrated 
during this great conflict in which 
our country was engaged for nearly 
four years. 

Table 1 on the following page 
shows the sex ratio of births for 
each year of the period 1937-1946, 
the first half of this decade being 
prewar years, and the second half 
constituting the war and immedi- 
ate postwar period. The data in the 
table relate to the white population 
inasmuch as the registration of 
births, and particularly of stillbirths, 
is much more complete among white 
persons than among the colored. 


It is true that on the basis of live 
births there was a slight increase 
in the ratio of males to females born 
during and right after World War 
II. In the five years immediately 
preceding the war, the ratio in the 
white population was just under 106 
boys for every 100 girls, while in 
the years 1942-1946, it was above 
that figure in every year except 
1943. But these facts must not lead 
to hasty conclusions. Actually, an 
inspection of the figures in Table 1 
shows that the sex ratio of live 
births was also slightly upward in 
the prewar period. However, the 
difference in the trends before and 
during the war years is not sta- 
tistically significant. 

Furthermore, live births alone do 
not tell the whole story. In order 
to arrive at a complete measure of 
the sex ratio at birth, stillbirths 
need also to be taken into account, 
particularly since the ratio of males 
to females is much higher among 
stillbirths than among live births. 
When both categories of births are 
considered together, the trend of 
the sex ratio for the decade under 
survey is clearly not significant. The 
fluctuations in the ratio can be ex- 
plained as chance variations. If 
those on the affirmative side of this 
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discussion are to derive any com- 
fort from these data, it is from the 
figures for 1946, the first full post- 
war year, when the sex ratio reached 
a peak both for live births and total 
births. It will be interesting ‘to 
watch the trend subsequent 
years as the figures on births, by 
sex, become available. 

During the war period, there ap- 
pears to have been some increase in 


for 
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the sex ratio of total births among 
white mothers under 25 years of 
age, but no such tendency is dis- 
cernible among older mothers. The 
figures are presented in Table 2. 

It is also evident from these data 
that, in general, the proportion of 
boy babies is greatest among young 
mothers and decreases with advance 
in age of mother. This fact has 
been used to explain the supposed 





TABLE 1. SEx Ratio or B 


IRTHS TO WHITE MOTHERS 


UNITED StaTEs, 1937 To 1946 








MALES PER 10,000 FEMALES 





YEAR 


Live BIRTHS 


| 
TOTAL 


STILLBIRTHS | CONFINEMENTS 











AVERAGE 1942-1946. ....... 10,610 12,130 10,640 
aes 10,633 12,114 10,660 
Berths keae.osdu mae 10,605 11,957 10,632 
i ee ere ee 10,604 12,080 10,634 
a oie 10,590 12,227 10,623 
BO re ie toe che ut 10,618 12,270 10,652 

| 

AVERAGE 1937-1941.........| 10,578 12,868 10,631 
1941... 5 haha acaba 10,578 12,568 10,621 
Sonneries 10,599 12,890 10,650 
1939... .. 10,575 13,053 10,630 
1938... 10,562 12,772 10,614 
1937. 10,579 13,055 10,639 











TABLE 2. Sex Ratio oF Birtus (MALES PER 10,000 FEMALES) 
ToTaL CONFINEMENTS OF WHITE MOTHERS AT SPECIFIED AGE PERIODS 








» STATES, 194 


2 To 1946 





AGE OF MOTHER 








UNITEI 
YEAR | 

| Under 25 
1946. | 10,698 
1945, 10,667 
1944. 10,650 
1943... | 10,637 
ae 10,696 


25-34 35-44 45 and Over 
10,652 10,559 10,620 
10,608 10,627 10,180 
10,621 10,638 10,345 
10,639 10,500 10,540 
10,630 10,568 10,640 











———-———~ 
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rise in the sex ratio during war 
years. It has been assumed that 
the proportion of young mothers 
is greatly increased at such times 
and since boy babies are more com- 
mon among young mothers, a rise 
in the general sex ratio is then to be 
expected. Actually, there was no rise 
in the proportion of births to young 


Drownings Most 


ROWNING, third in importance 
D as a cause of accidental death, 
takes around 6,500 lives in the 
United States each year, or about 
5 per 100,000 of population. It is 
a fact, moreover, that there was 
little change in the annual rate of 
these fatalities in the 10-year period 
ending in 1947. Data for 1948 are 
not yet available for the country as 
a whole, but it seems likely from the 
experience among the Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company that the 
number of drownings dropped ap- 
preciably last year. In fact, among 
these insured the death rate from 
drowning in 1948 was the lowest in 
at least four decades. But even if 
the toll in the general population 
was materially reduced last year, 
the number of deaths would still be 
large, and would challenge our every 
effort to reduce them. 

Drownings occur in fairly large 
numbers every month in the year, 
and result from a variety of activi- 
ties. Some of them are occupational 


* The figures shown in the chart and in the 
the 1940 International List of Causes of Death. 
from water transportation accidents other than 
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mothers in our country during 
World War II; in fact, the propor- 
tion of such births was somewhat 
less than in the prewar years. 

Altogether, there is no evidence 
in the recent experience of our coun- 
try that boy babies increase sig- 
nificantly during war and immediate 
postwar periods. 


Frequent in July 


in nature. Many occur among chil- 
dren in and around the home—in 
bathtubs, pails and other vessels, 
fish ponds or cisterns. Falls through 
the ice while skating take their toll; 
still other drownings result from 
children and adults falling off docks 
and piers. But there can be no doubt 
that a very large percentage of the 
drownings are due to unsafe prac- 
tices or conditions in swimming, 
bathing, fishing, boating, and other 
water sports. This fact can be in- 
ferred from the marked seasonal 
variation in the number of drown- 
ings. As will be seen in the chart* 
on page 8, summer is the season 
when most accidental drownings oc- 
cur in the United States. About half 
of all fatalities from this cause each 
year occur in June, July, and Au- 
gust. In 1946, a_ representative 
postwar year, drownings in June 
rose sharply to an average of 37 a 
day, and then to the maximum level 
in July, when they averaged more 
than 40 a day. It is surprising to 
find that drownings fall off rather 
table on page 9 relate to titles 183 and 172 of 


The figures include a small number of deaths 
drowning. They do not include drownings in 


cataclysms, in mines, and in transportation accidents other than those due to boats. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTAL DROWNINGS BY MONTH 
UNITED STATES, 1946 
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sharply in August; the number of 
deaths in that month exceeding only 
slightly the number occurring in 
May. 

The importance of water sports in 
the toll is emphasized by the age 
and sex incidence of mortality from 
drowning, shown in the table on 
page 9. The death rate at all 
ages combined for white males in 
1946 (7.8 per 100,000) was more 
than six times that for white fe- 
males; the rate for nonwhite males 
(12.2 per 100,000) was eight times 
that for nonwhite females. Among 
males, drownings are comparatively 
frequent at all ages, but the chief 
victims are boys 15 to 19. Among 
white boys at these ages, the death 
rate in 1946 was 13.6 per 100,000, 


while among nonwhite boys the rate 
was 26.5 per 100,000. Drownings are 
negligible among white females after 
the teen ages are passed. 

Among the 
stances under which drownings take 


common circum- 
place are swimming alone, swim- 
ming considerable distances without 
being followed by a boat, entering 
the water too soon after eating, and 
undertaking feats beyond the ability 
of the performer—and this applies 
even to good swimmers. Many 
drownings occur when canoes and 
boats are overloaded, when occu- 
pants change seats, and when leaky 
boats are used. 

Much credit for fine work in the 
field of water safety is due the ex- 


tensive and well directed efforts of 


oe - — 
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the American Red Cross, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and other 
organizations. However, the high 
toll of drownings in the United 
States, and the slow progress that 
has been made in their reduction, 
show that intensified efforts are 
called for if the loss is to be measur- 
ably reduced. Admittedly the prob- 
lem is a difficult one because so 
large a share of the deaths occur 
among boys and young men at the 
“reckless ages.” Means must be 
found to make them aware of the 
dangers existing in and around the 
water, and of the tragedies that fol- 
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low such foolhardy actions as rock- 
ing the boat and shoving swimmers 
off docks. The attitude that it is 
smart to know how to take care of 
oneself and others in water activi- 
ties must be developed among an in- 
creasing number of them. More 
persons at all periods of life should 
learn to swim well and to handle 
themselves properly in boats and 
around the water. Parents and 
others in charge of young children 
should never take it for granted that 
the child is safe around the water 
even if in familiar surroundings. 
Competent supervision would pre- 
vent most child drownings. 





DEATH RATES PER 100,000 From DROWNING 


By CoLor, SEX, AND AGE. UNITED STATEs, 1946 
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WHITE NONWHITE 
AGE PERIOD 
YEARS | 
i] Males Females | Males Females 
eS een 7.8 1.2 12.2 1.5 
Under 5..... 7.7 3.1 | > aa 1.8 
540 D.... 0: 7.6 1.6 0.9 
tO 'te 14... 2% 9.2 ee 20.8 3.0 
LES , arr 13.6 1.9 26.5 2.6 
20 to.24..... oe 8.7 0.9 15.3 1.9 
(3 6.6 0.6 11.8 2.2 
35 to 44... .... 6.5 0.7 ! 10.9 0.6 
ee) a8 0.8 ! 8.1 :.% 
i ree 7.4 0.8 | 9.9 1.4 
Le | 6.9 0.8 10.7 1.8 
75 and over... 6.5 1.2 [S.2 0 
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Smallpox Cases at New Low in 1948 


HERE were only 59 cases of 
ees reported in the 
United States in 1948. This num- 
ber, setting a new low record, was 
but one third the total (173) re- 
ported in 1947, the previous mini- 


mum. The cases last year were less 
than 1 percent of the number only 
a decade earlier; in 1938 there were 
14,939 cases of the disease reported 
in our country. 

In 1948, there were 27 States and 
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the District of Columbia entirely 
free from smallpox, an area embrac- 
ing about two thirds of the total 
population. In this group, were the 
block of States from Maine through 
Virginia on the eastern seaboard, 
and the three coastal States on the 
Pacific. Among those with blem- 
ished records, Kansas had eight 
cases, the largest number for any 
State. and Idaho each 
had five cases, and Missouri, Ne- 


Louisiana 


braska, and Kentucky recorded four 
each. The six States just mentioned 
accounted for fully one half of the 
smallpox cases last year, the others 
being fairly well scattered. 

With the marked downward trend 
in smallpox, one would expect the 
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that the reduction is not continuing 
into 1949. In fact, through May 
there have been 49 cases this year, 
as compared with 45 in the like 
period of 1948. Four States ac- 
count for more than one half the 
total so far this year; Missouri and 
Texas have each reported eight cases, 
and Kansas and Mississippi five each. 
All States 
residual foci of the disease year after 


four of these serve as 
year. 

The American people cannot af- 
ford to be complacent about small- 
pox as long as there is a single case 
our borders. 
Even when the disease is completely 


of the disease within 


wiped out, vaccination and revaccin- 
ation must continue in order to guard 

















disease to be completely wiped out against a possible flare-up of the 
in our country in the near future. disease from cases which may un- 
It is disappointing to note, however, wittingly come into our country. 
5 34 3 
CASES OF SMALLPOX REPORTED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1947 AND 1948 
= = l —  eaaey = — — — = — 
State; REGION 1948 1947 | State; Region 1948 | 1947 State; ReGiron 1948 | 1947 
| 
Unite States...... 59 | 173 
| | | 
New England... | O 0 West North Central } 41 | West South Central 10 | 5 
Maine 0 0 Minnesota. . 7 4 Arkansas 1 | 4 
New Hz shire... . 0 0 lowa Oo; 2 | souisiana 5 2 
oe o | oo | Missouri 4} un | . rent Daa 
ermont . Nosth Dakote. . Si 21 klahoma a 4 
Massachusetts 0 0 South Dakota 0 4 | Texas 2 15 
Rhode Island 0 0 Nebrask : 13 | 
Connecticut. . 0 0 | : Mountain | | f 
South Atlantic i 6 | 10 | Montana 1}; 0 
Middle Atlantic.......] 0 | 13 Delaware } 9 | © | Fdaho. is . 
page Maryland |} O 0 Wyoming..... l 1 
New York........ 0 12 Dist. of Columbia 0 0 ee 7 1 
New Jersey.. : 0 1 Virginia 0 0 ni ike “ h 
i oils West Virginia 1 | 3 | New Mexico 0 | 
Pennsylvania Pe: 0 0 Nenth:Casdlina 3 | .) ii o | 9 
Sout ‘aro | 2 } 
ome “1 lina | : : Utah a 0 
East North Central...) 7 50 Florida | 0 | 0 | Nevada 0 |; 0 
COs osscatesdanc 2 13 | | } 
DRM. cs vicencaias | 3 29 | East South Central : 7 6 | Pacific ; o| # 
Illinois a 0 2 Kentucky | 4 5 Washington 0 0 
Michie: 0 Tennessee 0 6 , 
ichigan......... 1 Alabama 0 1 Oregon 0 0 
Wisconsin ; 2 5 Mississippi 3 4 | California o| 2 
| 
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CrupE DeEatH RaTEs* PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING Business, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


May 1949 








ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLIcyYHOLDERS* 



































Cause of Deatn sae wen 
May May 
1949 1948 
1949 1948 1947 
Aut, Causes—TOTAL...........-206. 671.0 | 682.7 | 677.1 | 708.2 | 706.8 
| 

co a ee ee ~~ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 
eee 4 » + i e 
Tee er er ; > a a 1 1 
Whooping ones Peed ene nd -| 4 4 as 5 6 
Diphtheria. . a A a a ar ee Pe - re a ae 
Influenza. Sah as aes iret 2.0 1.6 2.2 2.6 4.5 
Pneumonia (all forms) . SP ree rere 21.0 23.9 23.6 28.3 29.5 
Tuberculosis (all forms) . - | 22.4 29.9 25.8 28.7 32.0 
Tuberculosis of respiratory sy ystem . 25.2 2.4 pI 26.1 29.0 
NR irish gias a tani B06 NS Lee 3.9 6.8 5.9 7.0 7.5 
Acute poliomyelitis................. 1 — ‘- a 4 
Cancer (all forms). ........ errr © 112.9 115.0 112.2 108.5 
Diabetes mellitus.............. | 26.8 25.8 25.9 25.5 24.4 

Principal chronic cardiovascular- renal 
SS ee near 318.5 318.0 325.9 342.1 332.6 
Cerebral hemorrhage........ | 58.6 60.5 60.7 64.2 64.8 

Diseases of the coronary arteries 
and angina pectoris..... ee ae 78.1 80.9 82.3 73.5 
Other chronic heart diseasest .. Rae what 147.7 144.6 150.1 158.6 155.9 
CROOMIC GRDEITEM. 250.05 .cceccecss) FM 34.8 34.2 37.0 38.4 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 2.8 i ee | 3.1 3.9 
Appendicitis. 2.9 2.8 sa 2.6 I 
Puerperal state—total. . 2.2 2.4 > ie 2.4 3.3 
Suicide . i 8.3 7.0 6.9 6.6 
Homicide. . ee 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 
Accidents—total.. or 35.8 39.8 35.9 38.9 40.2 
Home accidents......... : | 8.6 6.7 10.1 10.6 10.3 
Occupational accidents..... + 4 4.2 3.2 4.1 4.7 
Motor vehicle accidents. ..... 2.2 | 43.5 2 12.2 13.7 
All other causes of death... .... | 97.6 | 103.7 | 98.2 | 102.9 | 106.1 

| | | \ 











*The rates for 1949 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates 
of lives exposed to risk 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Note—The causes of death shown in the above table have been classified in accordance with the 
Manual of the International List of Causes of Death and Joint Causes of Death (1939) 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: 


The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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5 ES EEE EE EEE a EE 

| CIES a DER =RRhS MeN eer A ET GE Ae ieee Sa 
(occ) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
1948 2 6.8 7.4 6.3 68 6.1 6.3 6.0 63 60 6.0 6.3 
1949 69 67 68 66 6.7 


Figures are provisional 
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